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_A, a first view the Faroe Islands look like a storm cloud on 
the horizon, a little nearer the mountainous outlines reveal them- 
selves in all their majestic beauty, and at close quarters the vist- 
tor is astonished by their gentle charm, which extends as far up 
the mountain slopes as Nature will permit agricultural develo p- 
ment. 

That is the impression I gained on my first visit to the Faroes; 
it was strengthened when I visited the islands last summer, and 
it has been confirmed by a reading of this booklet. 

The Faroese community also made a deep impression on me 
during my visits. After centuries of inertia and stagnation it has 
undergone a rapid development in this century. The economy has 
been radically altered: whereas the principal occupation used to 
be farming and shee p-rearing, it is fishing which now takes pride 
of place. One 1s impressed by the industry and enter prise that are 
met with wherever fish 1s handled and processed, but even more 
impressive is the fishing itself, which often takes place far from 
home under severe weather conditions, and often in small and 
not always up-to-date vessels. 

The Faroese community has to work hard in order to keep up 
with Western European development, but both the ability and 
the will are in evidence and the Faroe Islands today present a 
pattern of a fully modern community with a standard of living 
comparable to others on the Continent. 


H. C. HANSEN 


Prime Minister 


The Faroe Islands 


—a small group of eighteen inhabited islands and a few uninhabited 
islets with a total area of about 1,400 square km (540 square miles) — 
lie isolated in the Atlantic in latitude 62°, about mid-way between 
the Shetlands and Iceland and 575 km (355 miles) from the coast of 
Norway, which is the nearest mainland. The islands consist of basalt 
formed by volcanic action in the Tertiary period, and this has given 
them their striking appearance. They take the form of precipitous 
cliffs of dark-coloured basalt interstratified with reddish tuff (the 
remains of volcanic ash) and pyramid-shaped mountain masses in 
which gently sloping grass-grown banks alternate with bare perpendi- 
cular crags and solitary columns of black basalt. 

The steep-sided mountains suggest great height, but they are no- 
where more than 882 metres (2,895 feet) above sea-level. The massive 
rocks are covered where the configuration permits with a thin layer of 
soil which provides a foothold for a sparse vegetation, consisting 
chiefly of grass but including crops of potatoes and beet here and 
there. Trees grow only in experimental plantations, where they have 
to be well enclosed from the flocks of loose sheep which form the 
basis of the farming production. The largest of these plantations, the 
one near Thorshavn the capital, is little more than fifty years old. 

The climate is that of an extreme northern situation modified by 
the Gulf Stream — or, more correctly, one of its arms. Because of this, 
there are no great extremes of temperature. A remarkable feature of 
this northern latitude is the lightness of the summer nights. The 
longest day lasts for twenty hours, and night is almost as light as day. 

Because of the rigours of the climate, life in these remote islands, 
with their trackless mountains, and surrounded by the not always 
calm Atlantic, has been a long struggle to wrest from Nature a bare 


subsistence, but the population has steadily increased. During the last 
150 years it has risen sixfold, and it has doubled in the present century. 


Population Figures 


EN Soc Se ee ee 5,265 
De Se ee er oA hrc ssentceds 8,137 
TOO Net ee ree Sion Oa cas £3 15,230 
Ee DR ee  ae etee e o Ltn ue ZAOSS 
AGO eo cae eee 31,781 
(Sy ely ele OLE re eee ee 32,437 


In recent years the population has tended to concentrate in bigger 
centres. Thus, Thorshavn, Klaksvig, and the settlements along the 
Skalefjord have recorded a substantial increase, while the population 
has moved away from small and isolated settlements. A few have 


been abandoned, and there are deserted houses in others. 


Form of Government 


The Faroe Islands, then a Norwegian dependency, passed to the Danish 
Crown with Norway in 1380. They were separated administratively 
from Norway in 1709, since when they have formed a part of the 
Danish Kingdom. When Norway was ceded to Sweden under the 
Peace of Kiel, in 1814, the Faroes remained with Denmark, along 
with Iceland and Greenland. 

The islands have always been represented in the Danish parliament. 
Since the constitutional amendment of 1953, which introdueel a 
single-chamber system, the Folketing in Copenhagen has had two 


Faroese members. 

The remote situation 1,333 km (828 miles) from metropolitan Den- 
mark, the distinctive life of the island population, and the fact that 
Faroese, though a Scandinavian language, differs widely from Danish 
were bound to raise the question of some form of self-government 
at a very early date. 

Although the islands up to the Second World War were formally 
a Danish administrative province (amt), the administration took their 
special conditions into account. During the war they and metropolitan 
Denmark were occupied by opposing sides. The consequence was five 
years of complete separation, a period in which the Faroes had to fend 
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Old Faroese fisherman. 


for themselves. The demand for self-government put forward at the 
end of the war had thus a special background. 

To understand recent political developments in the Faroe Islands 
it is necessary to bear in mind that, besides the economic and social 
issues which divide the population here as in other communities, there 
is also a division of views with regard to relationships with Denmark. 
In the autumn of 1945 the strength of parties in the Faroese elected 
assembly, the Lagting, was: People’s Party (Folkeflokken) 11, Union- 
ists (Sambandspartiet) 6, and Social Democrats 6. The Unionists 
were in favour of the closest possible association with Denmark; the 
Social Democrats and the old Home Rule Party (which had recently 
lost its representation) wanted some form of self-government, with 
legislative powers for the Lagting and full recognition of the Faroese 
language and flag; the People’s Party advocated a common Crown 
and foreign policy but in other respects the maximum independence. 
On the Danish side there was little interest in a very loose association: 
failing maintenance, on the whole, of national unity, Denmark declared 
her preference for complete separation. 

After protracted negotiations between Faroese representatives and 
the central Government, a proposal was worked out in 1946 which 
would have provided for limited self-government. It satisfied none 
of the Faroese parties, however. The Unionists thought that it went 
too far; the other parties thought it did not go far enough. A referen- 
dum was therefore held at which voters could declare their preference 
for either the proposed limited self-government or independence. The 
voting was 5,660, or 32.8 per cent of the electorate, in favour of 
independence, and 5,499, or 31.9 per cent, in favour of the proposal; 
481 votes were void. On the strength of this result, the People’s Party, 
supported by one Social Democrat, declared an independent State. 
The Government, however, pronounced the voting indecisive and re- 
fused to endorse unilateral action by the Lagting. The King dissolved 
the chamber; and at the new elections the People’s Party gained 8 seats, 
the Unionists 6, the Social Democrats 4, and the Home Rule Party 2. 

Renewed negotiations after the election led to the Self-government 
Act of March 27, 1948, granting the elected chamber, known now 
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as the Logting, legislative powers in certain fields, particularly those 
concerning the Faroese economy. A governing council, called the 
Landsstyre and appointed by the Logting, is the executive body in 
these spheres. In other matters, Faroese interests are administered as 
joint affairs by the central Danish Government. The principal joint 
interests are foreign affairs, civil law, the police and judicial systems, 
social services, education, and Church affairs. 

Faroese was recognized, at the same time, as the principal language, 
the use of Danish being permissible in all public affairs, and Danish 
to continue to be taught thoroughly and well in the schools. 

The law also granted the Faroese the right to their own flag, a 
red cross with a blue border on a white ground. It is flown on all 
ships registered in the islands. The Danish flag may be flown ashore, 
and Government ships and buildings must fly it. 

In 1949, the islands got their own currency notes. These must, how- 
ever, be fully covered by Danish kroner held in a special reserve 
account of the National Bank of Denmark, and must be convertible 
at any time into kroner without loss on exchange. 

Following the 1946 referendum, a new political party was formed, 
called the Republican Party (Tjddveldisflokken), its official journal 
being called the Fourteenth of September from the referendum day. 

The first governing council set up under the new Constitution con- 
sisted of a Unionist as chairman (Lagmand), another Unionist, a 
Social Democrat, and a representative of the Home Rule Party. Follow- 
ing the last general election to the Legting, held in the autumn of 1958, 
the constitution of the chamber is as follows: Unionists 7, People’s 
Party 5, Social Democrats 8, Home Rule Party 2, Republican Party 7. 
Independent 1. The governing council based on this result consists of 
one Social Democrat as Lagmand, one member of the Unionist Party, 
and one member of the Home Rule Party. 


Economic Affairs 


Down to the beginning of the present century, farming — chiefly sheep- 
breeding — was the principal occupation. The increase in the popu- 
lation, however, together with the growth of a money economy, has 


1, 


changed the economic basis from that of a partly self-supporting 
peasant and fishing community to one of deep-sea fishing for large- 
scale foreign markets. Faroese agriculture, supplemented by inshore 
fishing, has proved wholly inadequate to support the growing popu- 
lation. The old agricultural settlements are becoming depopulated as 
their inhabitants move to larger centres offering better prospects of 
work on sea-going vessels. Nevertheless farming is still of great im- 
portance, particularly in producing supplies of milk, mutton, and 
potatoes for domestic consumption. 

With the change in the economic structure the Faroese community 
has become extremely sensitive to market fluctuations, and the concen- 
tration of the population seeking employment in fishing and cod pro- 
cessing has created a hitherto unknown unemployment problem. 

About one-third of the just over 32,000 inhabitants get their living 
direct from the sea, and the fishing that is characteristic of the eco- 
nomy today differs essentially from that of earlier days. No longer a 
matter of inshore fishing from open boats, it is now chiefly deep-sea 
fishing from ocean-going vessels ranging as far as Iceland, Greenland, 
and the White Sea. 

During the last twenty years, the economy has been based mainly 
on exports of fish and fish products. Total exports during the last few 
years have amounted to about 90 million kroner a year; and fish and 
fish products, including whale products, have accounted for about 97 
per cent of the amount. 

The principal products of the fishing industry are salted and dried 
cod (&lipfisk), and the traditional markets — except in time of war — 
have been countries in southern Europe. At present, exports of salted 
and dried cod make up about 60 per cent of all Faroese exports. 
Spain is the biggest market, but Italy and Greece also are important. 
Spanish customers prefer a largish, white fish, but a rather large pro- 
portion of the fish now caught are small. A market has been developed 
for these in Brazil, which in 1958 took nearly a third of the exports of 
dried cod. 

In the years following the war, the Icelandic herring fisheries failed. 
The herrings seemed to have abandoned Icelandic waters, but fishery 
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research ships located large shoals north of the Faroes. The Faroese 
have been quick to exploit this discovery, which has meant a welcome 
supplement to the economy. Last year, 120,000 barrels of salted her- 
ring were produced and exported to the value of 17,500,000 kroner. 

The Faroese fishermen welcomed the appearance of herrings be- 
cause, first, they could profitably employ old and small vessels for 
catching them, and, secondly, they are anxious to reduce their de- 
pendence on &lpfisk production. 

Another attempt to become more independent of this is the recent 
production of quick-frozen fish fillets. But this activity is still so new 
that it is not yet of such great importance. 

The Faroese fisheries have suffered from the fact that most of the 
vessels have been old ones which should long ago have been replaced. 
Of craft of over 20 gross register tons in 1956, 68 per cent were more 
than 15 years old, and 37 per cent had been built before 1900. In 
view of the rapid advance in modern shipbuilding techniques, most of 
these must be regarded as out of date. The old trawlers are coal- 
fired, but diesel-driven or oil-burning ships are required nowadays; 
medium-sized craft are too old and quite inadequate for the heavy 
work of modern herring-fishing. But earnings have been insufficient 
to finance a renewal of the fleet. Some of the vessels have therefore 
been laid up, and over a thousand fishermen have had to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere, chiefly in Icelandic ships. In order to promote 
the acquisition of new craft, the Faroese financial system was supple- 
mented in 1955 by the establishment of a special mortgage bank (Feer- 
gernes Realkreditinstitut), with the object of advancing mortgage 
loans to owners of vessels registered in the islands. The capital con- 
sisted of part of the Faroese share of Denmark’s counterpart funds 
under Marshall aid. With the help of this institution, which advances 
loans on first mortgage of up to 50 per cent of the vessel’s valuation, 
three new trawlers, five medium-sized liners, and 15 small vessels have 
been acquired. Some old trawlers have been reconditioned by the same 
means. A planned building programme which aims at the complete 
renewal of the fishing fleet comprises further trawlers and other vessels. 

Prevention of the extermination of fish fry in Faroese waters by 
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foreign trawlers is a vital problem. The present delimitation was fixed 
by agreement with the British Government in 1901. Meanwhile, an 
important development has taken place in the international rules 
governing fishing territory. Under an award by the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague, the Norwegian territorial zone was calcu- 
lated according to a base line, and Iceland extended her zone by 
unilateral declaration to four nautical miles. In the light of these chan- 
ges, the Faroese in 1953 claimed an extension of their territorial limits. 
In negotiations with the British Government an annex to the 1901 
agreement was signed for a period of ten years. This adjusted the 
limits of the zone. The principle of the base line was not applied in 
fixing the new limits, but the adjustment has meant a considerable 
extension of the territory, especially to the south-west. 

After Iceland had decided to extend her territorial zone to 12 nau- 
tical miles with effect from September 1, 1958; the Faroese Logting 
declared that in consequence it must consider itself released from 
the agreement with the United Kingdom of 1901, as amended in 
1955. At the same time the Logting resolved to extend the Faroese 
zone to 12 nautical miles with effect from September 1, 1958. 

Negotiations between the Danish and United Kingdom govern- 
ments resulted in a provisional arangement on fishing round the 
Faroe Islands. The interim Anglo-Danish agreement of April 27, 1959, 
fixes the limits of the Faroese territorial zone at 12 nautical miles, 
with the qualification that nations which have fished inside this limit 
in the past shall be entitled to fish up to six miles from the shore. 
Certain defined areas between six and 12 miles from land will be 
closed to all trawlers at specified times of the year. 

The agreement will remain in force for three years, and can be 
terminated by either party thereafter at a year’s notice. Should there 
be an international convention in the agreement period permitting a 
wider limit than that laid down in the Anglo-Danish agreement, this 
wider zone will apply to fishing off the Faroe Islands. 

The agreement provides for renewed negotiations with the British 
Government if in the agreement period the United Kingdom concedes 
more favourable terms to another country. 
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The agreement is bilateral between Denmark and the United King- 
dom, but other countries have been notified of it. 

The working-up of wool, carried on as a cottage industry, has been 
of great importance to the Faroese economy from ancient times. Best 
known were the sweaters which were sold in Denmark and elsewhere 
as “Iceland jerseys’, but worth mentioning also are the modern fur- 
nishing fabrics woven from Faroese wool. Another occupation, besides 
this by-product of farming, is bird-catching. The cliffs in the north 
and west of the islands especially are inhabited by millions of sea- 
birds, which breed on ledges high up above the sea. Down the sheer 
cliff faces the bird-catchers are lowered by rope, and they make their 
catch as they balance between sky and sea. The method 1s supple- 
mented these days by shooting, which is allowed only in the open sea, 
so as not to scare off the breeding stock. 

There used to be two whaling stations in the islands, and, under 
international convention, whaling may be carried on by three vessels 
from each. Owing to a succession of economic crises, all operations 
were concentrated at the northern station, the Suderg station being 
temporaily closed. In the 1958 season only 49 whales were caught, 
and as a result the northern station has also been closed. 

The catching of the pilot whale deserves special mention. These 
large dolphins measuring 2—5 metres (6-16 ft) have been of great 
importance to the Faroese people from ancient times. The economic 
value of these and bird-catching has somewhat diminished in recent 
times. But the hunting of pilot whales is still carried on by the entire 
population under highly traditional forms, the distribution of the 
catch according to ancient rules reflecting the social attitude of a 
former day. All receive a share, including the old and infirm, who can 
thus lay in reserves of meat for the winter. 

The basalt of volcanic origin which forms the bulk of the rock is 
used for facings, monuments, road surfacing, house foundations, har- 
bour constructions, etc. The tuff, which is compressed volcanic ash 
and which occurs in narrower strata, is excellent for use in the manu- 
facture of red-lead paint. 

There are also deposits of coal. These have not yet been developed 
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for export, but along with the peat from the mountain bogs they are 
an important source of domestic supply. 


Consumption, Savings, and Public Investment 


Owing to the one-sided nature of the economy and the relatively minor 
importance of domestic industry, the imports of capital and consumer 
goods are considerable. 

Imports in 1957 amounted to 91.5 mill. kr. and comprised nearly 
every commodity group. The comparative figures for 1939 and 1945 
were 11 mill. kr. and 22 mill. kr. The considerable increase which 
these figures show is due in part to the rise in prices. The retail price 
index, which was 100 in 1939, rose to 356 in 1958. 

Nevertheless, there has been a substantial increase in consumption, 
especially in the consumption of durable consumer goods. The high 
level of recent earnings has raised the standard of living, and yet the 
Faroese people have preserved their ancient virtue of thrift. Deposits 
in commercial and savings banks during the last few years have gone 
up by 8-9 mill. kr. per annum, which is a large figure for a popu- 
lation of 32,000. 

It is not only the private sector which has had to invest. The public 
sector also has played a part in the economic expansion that has taken 
place. 

Early in 1954 a big new hydraulic electric plant was completed on 
Strome, the largest of the islands. It takes its power from the river 
Fossa, and, together with a diesel station at Thorshavn, supplies an 
area inhabited by about 23,000 of the total population of 32,000 with 
electric light and power. The new power station should produce con- 
siderably cheaper electricity than the smaller and technically less well 
equipped stations which formerly provided inadequate supplies. It will 
be of great importance to developing industries, in particular to fish- 
drying and cold-storage plants. 

It is planned to construct a similar station on Suderg, but it has yet 
to be decided whether to use water or other power. 

Other large constructional works completed in recent years include 
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Sheep carried by boat to Thorshavn. 


much-needed extensions to harbours and roads. Many more important 
tasks in these fields still remain to be carried out. 


Social Conditions 


Dominated by farming, with inshore fishing as a subsidiary occupa- 
tion, the old Faroese community had a predominantly natural economy 
under which the aged, the infirm, and the fatherless were supported 
by their relations. This traditional form of social welfare dies out 
under industrialization and urbanization and is replaced by modern 
social services. As already mentioned, the social services are a respon- 
sibility of the central Danish Government, but local governments and 
the Faroese local authority make financial contributions. Old-age pen- 
sions and disablement insurance follow the general pattern of Danish 
social legislation. 

In the spheres of public health and education, which are also com- 
mon concerns, the Faroese standards have still to be raised to the level 
achieved in the rest of the kingdom, but considerable efforts are being 
exerted to that end. 

Improvements likely to be effected in the near future include an 
extension to the hospital system, the building of a mental hospital 
which will save patients from having to be sent to Denmark, pre- 
ventive medical treatment, homes for the aged infirm, the building 
of a proper grammar school, etc. 


Cultural Matters 


The people of the Faroe Islands can trace their ancestry to the Vikings 
who arrived there, round about A.D. 1000, from Norway. Memories 
of their past are preserved in the language and customs Ancient 
Scandinavian tradition is revealed in the styles of houses, boats, 
and implements. But the characteristic tarred houses roofed with 
turf are giving way to dwellings built from cheaper and more durable, 
if less picturesque, materials; and the old vessels and implements 
reminiscent of the Viking period are being supplanted by mechanical 
aids, 


OE 


The Faroese language is most nearly related to Icelandic and rural 
Norwegian, and originally it was both written and spoken. The lan- 
guage of documents dating from the fifteenth century, which are 
still extant, is indistinguishable from that in Norwegian and Icelandic 
documents. After that period, however, there are few written remains 
of Faroese. From the time of the Reformation, when Danish was in- 
troduced in churches, courts of law, and schools, Faroese ceased to 
be a written language. But it lived on in popular speech; and in the 
middle of the nineteenth century philologists went round collecting 
the old legends and ballads and from them reconstructed a written lan- 
guage. An outstanding pioneer in this work was V.U. Hammershaimb, 
a Faroese clergyman. Today, Faroese is both a written and a spoken 
language. 

For centuries Danish folk ballads long forgotten at home lived 
on in the islands, where, together with songs of Faroese origin, they 
were sung to folk dances. Originally, this cultural tradition was 
associated with the prevailing natural economy, but, in spite of com- 
petition from the entertainments of an industrial age, such as the 
cinema and radio, the interest in ballads and folk dancing has been 
maintained. The Faroese have a rich cultural heritage in these ballads, 
and their writers have developed a literature, in Faroese and Danish, 
which for so small a population is unique. 

Modern Faroese authors whose works are available in other lan- 
guages include the near classic Jorgen-Frantz Jacobsen, the fabulist 
William Heinesen, and the more earthy Richard B. Thomsen. There 
are other fine writers of prose and poetry besides these. 

The magnificient scenery, and in particular the changing colours, 
new every day, have inspired a number of graphic artists to produce 
works of lasting value. Space precludes mention of them all, but one 
painter, S.E. Joensen-Mikines, is outstanding, and his works have on 
various occasions been exhibited abroad. Painters and sculptors have 
produced fine works; and not the least important aspect of them is 
the fact that the people of the Faroe Islands have known how to ap- 
preciate them. 
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Land and People 


The modern liner does the trip from Copenhagen to the Faroe Islands 
in just over two days and it is the most fascinating voyage in the whole 
of northern Europe. I have passed the Aland Islands at the mouth of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, I have sailed through the English Channel, in 
the Irish Sea, and through the Pentland Firth, and, while each of these 
has its beauties, none of them can compare with this northern route. 
Here the scene changes almost hourly. Passing the smiling shores of 
the Sound, we come to the busy Kattegat with ships of all the world 
on their way to and from Danish and Swedish ports, bid farewell to 
the long sandy spit of The Skaw, Denmark’s northernmost point, and 
get a glimpse of Norway from Lindesnzs to Egeroy. But even better 
things are in store. Once past the Shetlands the climate as reflected 
in sea and sky seems all of a sudden to change. The choppy waters 
of the Norwegian Sea are smoothed out into the broad swell of the 
Atlantic, which resembles the steady breathing of a mighty breast. 
Even in fair weather the long sweeping rollers never seem at rest, 
impressing one with the grandeur and the majesty of the great ocean. 

It is not only the sea and sky which have changed. The birds follow- 
ing our ship are different from those seen in the Sound, the com- 
monest being the grey-white fulmar with its enormous wing-span. 
Looking down into the water one sees perhaps a school of dolphins 
or, if one is lucky, a school of pilot whales. The very air seems dif- 
ferent: not only does one breathe more easily in the pure, tangy air, 
but the atmosphere when we have passed Fair Isle becomes indescri- 
bably white, the view more extensive. This is the far North, with the 
most beautiful of all the light northern summer nights. We are still 
outside the region of the midnight sun, but there is a magic beauty 
peculiar to the hour or two of twilight during the sun’s brief absence. 
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It is not day nor is it night. In the glimmer of the setting sun the 
western sky glows in vermilion and crimson and a thousand interme- 
diate shades like a palette, while close to the horizon in the east-north- 
east it shimmers in the softest tints of pure pink. Sunrise and sunset 
at one and the same time, it is a scene which, once experienced, is 
never forgotten. 

Soon the remote and rocky islands rise up from the sea and at a 
distance we begin to make out their various peaks and outlines. First 
comes the peculiar cone-shaped little island called Lille-Dimon, which 
is the only uninhabited real island in the group, and then the larger 
islands — Sande, Strome, Osterg, and the rest — all huddled together 
like sisters seeking mutual protection from the wild elements. Ex- 
pecting a semi-arctic bleakness, we are surprised by the verdure which 
meets our eyes; for the islands turn out to be greener than the Hebrides 
and nearly as green as the Emerald Isle itself. Wherever grass can 
gain a foothold, from the topmost peak down to the lowest point 
where it is safe from the buffeting of the sea, it grows luxuriantly, 
nourished by the genial Gulf Stream which throws an arm around the 
island group, giving it a far milder climate than it would otherwise 
have in this latitude, and encouraged by the gentle summer rain which 
never leaves the islands to grow dry and parched. Always lush and 
green, they give pasture to thousands of sheep, summer and winter 
alike. The mountains, far from being menacing and black, have friend- 
ly dignity and a mild grace, and the bowl-shaped fjord invitingly 
welcomes us to its riches. Ahead of us lies the village, with its wooden 
houses tarred black or brown or painted red or white and with roofs 
of turf, together with a delightful little white-painted belfry. Sur- 
rounding the village are small well-cultivated fields, smelling in Au- 
gust with the delicious scent of hundreds of haycocks. The villagers 
share the character of their islands: these are a kindly but freedom- 
loving people who have never known serfdom. It was the love of 
freedom which brought their ancestors to these shores over a thousand 
years ago, and they found here the liberty denied to them in their 
Norwegian homeland. The little freedom-loving community must also 
have had a European reputation, for to the islands, more than 200 years 
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ago, came Czech refugees who found a sanctuary and a home there. 

Beyond the village we come to the enclosure which surrounds the 
cultivated fields and are out in the great stillness of the vast open 
landscape. No more than 4 per cent of the whole area is under culti- 
vation; the rest remains as it has lain these thousands of years since 
before the arrival of the Irish in the southern islands and the occu- 
pation of the northern islands in the ninth century by the Norwegians, 
who called them For-eyar, or Sheep Islands. Large areas are now 
served by good motor roads, but the visitor who likes a mountain 
walk will never be disappointed. It will not be mountaineering as 
that term is generally understood, because the mountains are neither 
high enough nor, as a rule, steep enough. It will be a ramble through 
grand and lonely scenery with streams which meander over rocky 
ground between boulders, and where the lucky angler may hook a 
glistening trout. Passing through the valley, with its peacefully graz- 
ing sheep and cows, we begin to climb. The ancient mountain paths 
are marked by cairns raised centuries ago, and our ascent is over grass 
and heather, crossing streams and rivers: a tiring tramp, perhaps, but 
very rewarding. After an hour or so we reach the summit. It is no 
Alpine peak, but an open and friendly plateau where, at a few hun- 
dred metres’ height, we come to a chain of lakes like a string of 
beads. No one who has never been here can imagine how still it is. 
For as far as the eye can reach there is no sign of human life: not 
a person, not a house to be seen, only green grass, blue lakes, and 
the surrounding sea. Other islands lie visible to the north and south, 
but the distant view is dominated entirely by the sea, and to the west 
there is nothing at all but the wide Atlantic. To the north, where 
the island makes a sweeping curve, we get a glimpse of the western 
coast and a new impression. The traveller from Scandinavia or Scot- 
land, approaching the Faroes from the south-east, is greeted by the 
friendly appearance which has been described above; but seen from 
the west and north the islands present an altogether different appear- 
ance of perpendiculer rocks rising sheer from the sea like an impreg- 
nable fortress. These cliffs are not lifeless. Sea-birds nest in thousands 
of hollows and on ledges, from where they teach their young to make 
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their first dives into the sea for food. The lucky person who sails 
along the coast by boat may witness a wonderful sight there if the 
birds are scared. In a moment the sky will be clouded over by thou- 
sands upon thousands of them, as they fly off from their ledges until 
the intruder has gone. 

It is difficult to imagine that men could make their way about these 
precipitous cliff-sides, and yet here in the summer the Faroese go 
bird-catching. The catcher is lowered down the cliff face by rope, and, 
finding a foothold on ledges no broader than a man’s foot, makes 
his catches with all the apparent assurance of a sleepwalker, returning 
with the same composure as though he had been out for a walk along 
well-trodden paths. The Faroese has been trained to negotiate seem- 
ingly impassable tracks for centuries, just as he has been trained to 
the Faroese rowing-boat, which is a direct descendant of the Viking 
ship. With its sweeping lines, this efficient craft rides the waves like 
a swan, and with a Faroese crew in control, one can safely trust one’s 
life to it. Hardier seamen than the Faroese it would be difficult to 
find, whether they serve on trawlers amid the towering seas of the 
North Atlantic winter or ply the oars of their rowing-boats. In high 
seas which would wash continually over the decks of ships these ele- 
gant craft will ride their way without shipping a drop. To be aboard 
one of these vessels in rough weather is an unforgettable experience. 
Sitting in the bottom of the boat (it is dangerous on the thwart with- 
out an oar in one’s hand) one is in turns in the trough of moun- 
tainous waves resembling the bottom of a bottle-green bell and on the 
crest looking out across more foaming-white crests, with others again 
behind them, hundreds of miles out in the Atlantic wastes which are 
broken only by the proud rocks of the Faroes. 

These are the conditions which have matured the Faroese down the 
ages. The sea sang the cradle song of every Faroese boy, and often 
the booming of the sea and the cry of sea-birds were their only 
requiem. No nation can have lost proportionately so many fishermen 
at sea. During the 1940-45 war the Faroese fished for the British 
market, and their losses in human life were proportionately the same 
as in the British armed forces. 
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Harsh facts such as these have not made the people of the islands 
either gloomy or reserved. The Faroese have preserved a simple dignity 
and an upright bearing, for they are the inheritors of an ancient 
culture which stands them in good stead. Significantly, the leading 
Faroese writer of our time, Jorgen-Frantz Jacobsen, chose as the 
motto of his novel Barbara (which has been translated into most 
civilized languages) some words from a hymn by the seventeenth- 
century Danish hymn-writer Thomas Kingo: “Go, world, go well!” 
(Far verden, far vel). The spirit of Kingo permeates Faroese culture 
in many ways, though it is much older than Kingo. Iceland and the 
Faroes alone have preserved the ancient Norse tongue. The common 
language of the whole of Scandinavia about 1000 A.D., it was lost 
in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. With the ancient language the 
Faroese also preserved the treasure-house of folk ballads and songs 
which in the Middle Ages was a common European possession, and 
they still dance to these ballads as their ancestors did 700 years ago. 
The Faroese folk dance is a captivating sight. To stand outside a house 
at Christmas-time when dancing is in progress inside is to be im- 
pressed by the remarkable symphony formed by the beating of the 
waves on the rocky shores and the rhythms of the singing inside. To 
enter is to witness a scene which might have been witnessed in the 
Middle Ages: a long chain of dancers winding to and fro and weav- 
ing in and out, the voice of the leader ringing out clearly and crisply 
and all the dancers joining in the refrain. The ballad may have any- 
thing up to a hundred verses, but the leader knows them all and 
directs the singing and dancing vigorously and with authority. 

But, as in the Middle Ages, the dancing is not confined to warm 
rooms on winter evenings. On light summer evenings it takes place 
on the grass; and though the sea then may be as smooth as a mirror, 
its eternal melody is audible in the ancient rhythms. 

On the Feast of St. Olaf on the 29th of July, which is the Faroese 
national day, the sound of these songs fills the streets of Thorshavn. 
Thorshavn, the world’s smallest capital, is also one of the most charm- 
ing. The Tinganzs, where the ancient fimg, or assembly, was held, 
divides the harbour into two parts, each alive with the hum of modern 
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landing tackle and electric trucks. Behind the harbour lies the old 
quarter with its quiet, dreaming streets, its gurgling streams, ancient 
sycamores and rowans overhanging the houses, and pleasant gardens 
such as one would hardly have expected so far north. But this has 
been a town for a thousand years, and can no more than any other 
ancient town deny its history. The hand of every generation has left its 
mark on it, from the tender one which planted a Danish beech-tree in 
the vicarage garden years ago to the rougher and more recent ones 
which are straightening out the roads to fit them for modern traffic. 

And so, returning to our ship, we steam through the sound between 
Strome@ and Nolso and watch the islands vanish into the shrouding 
mists. 

A visit to the Orient may be a wonderful experience, and the South 
may seem bountiful and luxurious to one who has lived there. But 
Nature nowhere paints in such glowing colours as she does in the 
Faroe Islands of the North. Sunrise and sunset are more beautiful there 
than anywhere else on earth, the lovely and manifold colours fascinat- 
ing to the senses. It is possible to depart from the South without wish- 
ing to return. But the man who has seen the yellow and gold of a 
Faroese sunset in February or the simultaneous sunrise and sunset at 
midsummer across the open, calm, and almost milk-white sea, and who 
has made the acquaintance of the Faroese people, will always feel 
drawn back to these islands. The far North claims a big price from 
the one to whom it has revealed its favours: it claims a part of his 
heart. 
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